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3. — Elementary Course of Natural History, being an Introduc- 
tion to Zoology, intended for the College and the Par- 
lour. Elements of Ornithology. By Charles Brooks. 
Boston : James Munroe & Co. 1847. 12mo. pp. 324. 

Of all the branches of natural history, if botany is the most 
fascinating to be studied from the great volume of nature in the 
open field, ornithology is the most interesting to be learned from 
books. We have serious doubts, indeed, whether it be lawful to 
pursue the latter study in any other way than on the printed 
page, or by observations so imperfect as the timorous habits and 
swift flight of the winged denizens of the air will permit. To 
kill them, or even to disturb their nests, for the mere purpose of 
scientific investigation, should be declared felony without benefit 
of clergy. The ancient epicures, who feasted on nightingales 
and larks, ought to have been baked in their own ovens ; and the 
modern gourmands, whose eyes twinkle at the mention of snipes 
and woodcocks, should be sent unarmed to spend a few weeks 
among the cannibals of the Feejee islands. Possibly they might 
gain some new ideas there about the pleasure of being caught, 
roasted, and eaten. True, such a book as the one before us 
could never have been written without the sacrifice of life or 
liberty by some of the feathered tenants of our groves and fields. 
But the work once done needs not to be repeated, and no truant 
schoolboy or idle undergraduate should be allowed to ramble 
about with a fowling-piece on his shoulder, under pretence of 
emulating the labors of a Wilson or an Audubon. To shoot a 
robin or a woodpecker ought to be ranked among high crimes 
and misdemeanours, or to be visited by a punishment no less 
ignoble than a liberal application of the birch. The sight of its 
flutterings on the ground, and of its pretty plumage all dabbled 
in blood, would bring sharp twinges of conscience to any one less 
obtuse than some blockhead of an English nobleman or country 
squire, who boasts of bagging a hundred brace of pheasants in a 
day. 

We are quite incompetent to pronounce an opinion upon the 
scientific merits of Mr. Brooks's volume. He seems rather to 
have selected his materials from books, than to have gathered 
them from observations in the country ; but according to the 
principle just laid down, this is a merit instead of a fault. The 
general design of the book, and the spirit in which it is executed, 
are deserving of all praise. The author's purpose has been to 
point out the bearings of the subject upon the great truths of re- 
ligion, and to turn the warblings of the birds, in the ear of every 
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human listener, into a song of praise to their great Creator. He 
has endeavoured, also, to unite an interesting collection of facts 
respecting the appearance and habits of birds with so much de- 
tail of the scientific principles of ornithology, as to form a con- 
venient text-book for commencing the study of zoology in our 
colleges and common schools. The kindness of M. Milne Ed- 
wards having placed at his disposal complete copies of the plates 
on which the illustrations of this distinguished naturalist's great 
work on the same subject were engraved, Mr. Brooks's volume 
is more richly and beautifully illustrated than is often the case 
with books designed for use only as manuals of instruction ; and 
as it is offered at quite a moderate price, it comes within the 
reach of most pupils, and is well adapted to inspire them with a 
taste for the study of natural history. It has some faults of 
method and style, but these are balanced by much liveliness and 
perspicuity of language, so that it affords very attractive reading. 
The modest tone of the preface, with the sincerity of feeling and 
purity of sentiment that are manifested throughout the book, de- 
servesj warm commendation. More labor has evidently been 
given [to it than is often bestowed on the compilation of text- 
books,fand we hope that the writer's diligence and excellent in- 
tentions may be kindly appreciated by the public. 



